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Building  the  Framework  for  World  Peace: 
International  Cooperation  Is  Key 


"World  peace  depends  on  increasing  cooperative  ties 
among  nations  and  peoples,  forged  within  a  global 
framework  of  law,  justice,  and  orderly  social  change. 
International  cooperation  requires  greatly  strengthened 
world  and  regional  institutions,  with  fuller  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  relevant  parties.  The  security  of  all  will  be 
enhanced  only  as  states  and  parties  accept  decisions 
cooperatively. 

"We  recognize  the  importance  of  treaties  and 
covenants  amcmg  nations  as  instruments  of  world 
order.  While  acknowledging  the  role  of  official  dialog 
and  efforts  of  regional  bodies,  we  also  call  for  inclusion 
of  non-governmental  organizations,  sub-national  and 
community-based  groups  in  peacemaking  efforts. 

"To  strengthen  non-governmental,  world  community 
and  international  processes,  the  U.S.  should: 

♦  support  the  United  Nations  system  and  other 
international  organizations,  pay  all  regular 
assessments  on  time,  and  contribute  generously 
to  voluntary  funds 

♦  work  to  improve  equitable  sharing  of  power  in 
the  UN 

♦  develop  institutional  support  for  conflict  resolution 
initiatives  such  as  peace  teams,  environmental 
negotiations,  reconciliation  projects,  and  intergroup 
arbitration  efforts 

♦  adhere  faithfully  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  international  human 
rights  treaties  the  U.S.  has  signed 


♦  promote  the  work  of  the  UN  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights  to  investigate  and  publicize  human 
rights  violations,  and  work  to  establish  regional 
human  rights  courts  where  they  do  not  now 
exist.... 

"The  U.S.  should: 

♦  develop  and  make  common  use  of  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration 
contained  in  the  UN  Charter,  as  weil  as  non-  gov¬ 
ernmental  mechanisms... particularly  in  early 
stages  of  crises 

♦  ensure  that  the  UN  finds  ways  to  receive  and  act 
on  early  warning  of  developing  conflicts,  so  that 
preventive  measures  have  the  greatest  possible 
chance  of  success 

♦  participate  fully  in  the  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  encourage  resort  to  the  Court  when  concil¬ 
iation  and  similar  measures  fail  to  resolve  interna¬ 
tional  conflict 

♦  support  and  expand  the  use  of  preventive  diplo¬ 
macy  and  the  UN  functions  of  peacemaking  and 
peace-building,  giving  them  preference  over  peace¬ 
keeping  initiatives 

♦  oppose  military  peace-enforcing. . . 

"We  advocate  support  for  effective  UN  and  other  mul¬ 
tilateral  agencies  as  the  major  channels  for  U.S.  foreign 

assistance  and  development." 
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Moving  Toward  the  Brink  in  U.S.-UN  Relations 


The  failure  of  the  U.S.  government  to  fulfill  its  oblig¬ 
ations  to  the  UN  is  bringing  the  UN  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  U.S.  to  the  brink  of  losing  its 
vote  in  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Although  the 
public  overwhelmingly  supports  the  U.S.  fulfilling  its 
obligations  to  the  UN,  legislation  to  pay  the  arrears 
and  current  dues  has  been  blocked  by  strong,  anti- 
UN  sentiment  among  key  congressional  leaders  and 
a  substantial  minority  in  Congress  and  by  the  linkage 
of  an  unrelated,  highly  controversial  issue  to  UN 
funding  legislation.  The  continued  failure  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  meet  its  obligations  will  further  weak¬ 
en  the  UN's  capacity  to  respond  effectively  to 
increasing  global  challenges  and  will  further  erode 
U.S.  credibility  and  leadership  in  world  affairs. 


The  U.S.  is  the  biggest 
debtor 

The  U.S.  government  has  not  paid 
its  full  dues  on  time  to  the  UN  for 
many  years,  making  the  U.S. 
today  the  biggest  debtor  to  the 
UN.  Today,  the  U.S.  owes  almost 
$1.5  billion  in  back  dues  to  the 
UN  and  other  international  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
outstanding  debt  is  for  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  dues.  The  UN  needs 
these  funds  to  reimburse  other 
countries  that  have  contributed 
troops  and  materiel  to  support 
UN-led  peacekeeping  missions 
around  the  world — countries  such 
as  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Canada, 
Pakistan,  India,  and  Russia. 


Stalemate  Over  Authorization  Bill 

As  of  this  writing,  the  State  Department  Authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  (HR  1757),  which  includes  the  required 
authorization  to  pay  the  arrears,  has  been  delayed  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Although  it  has  passed  both  chambers. 
Republican  leaders  have  delayed  sending  it  to  the 
White  House  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the 
President  to  accept  unrelated  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  he  opposes. 


"WJio  benefits  from  a  cash-starved 
United  Nations?  The  aggressors  of  the 
world  whose  designs  we  seek  to  foil;  the 
violators  of  human  rights  whose  abuses 
we  endeavor  to  curtail;  the  drug  dealers 
and  international  criminals  whose  deal¬ 
ings  we  reveal;  the  arms  merchants 
whose  traffic  in  deadly  weapons  our 
conventions  help  to  stop.  Also  impeded 
is  our  humanitarian  work,  against 
hunger,  deprivation,  the  loss  of  homes 
and  livelihoods." 

Koffi  Annan,  UN  Secretary  General, 
New  York  Times,  March  9, 1998 


The  UN  provisions  in  the  bill  virtually  guarantee  that 
the  arrears  will  not  be  paid  for  some  time  to  come 
and  that  the  amount  that  the  U.S.  owes  to  the  UN 
will  continue  to  grow.  The  bill  would  authorize  pay¬ 
ment  of  only  a  portion  of  the  arrears  ($819  million) 
over  three  years  contingent  upon  the  UN  fulfilling 
over  three  dozen  burdensome  conditions.  The  bill 
would  delay  payment  of  the  arrears  until  the  UN 
General  Assembly  reduces  U.S.  dues  to  the  UN  regu¬ 
lar  and  peacekeeping  budgets,  curtails  the  scope  of 
its  activities,  reduces  its  budget,  and  implements  key 
administrative  reforms. 

The  UN  provisions  were  negotiated  and  approved  by 
the  White  House,  Sen.  Helms  (NC),  chair  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Sen.  Biden 

(DE),  the  ranking  (Democratic) 
member  of  this  committee. 

1  cash-starved  Despite  his  support  for  the  UN 

?  aggressors  of  the  provisions,  the  President  has 
zve  seek  to  foil;  the  promised  to  veto  the  measure 
ights  ivhose  abuses  because  of  unrelated  provisions 
ul;  the  drug  dealers  inserted  by  Rep.  Smith  (NJ)  that 
minals  whose  deal-  would  restrict  the  advocacy 
rms  merchants  activities  of  international  family 

ly  iveapons  our  planning  agencies.  Rep.  Smith 

dop.  Also  impeded  jg  threatening  to  attach  the 
loork,  against  same  language  to  appropria- 

the  loss  of  homes  tions  bills  that  fund  the  UN  and 

foreign  assistance  programs. 

I  Secretary  General,  OvVOSes  the 

mes,  March  9, 1998  .  ,  yppubtb  uie 

Authonzation  Bill 


FCNL  has  worked  actively 
against  this  bill  because  it  would  pay  too  little,  too 
late,  and  would  weaken  the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
the  UN  in  world  affairs.  Sharing  FCNL's  concern. 
Rep.  Hamilton  (IN)  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  UN 
provisions  earlier  this  spring.  He  observed  that  "This 
conference  report  creates  more  arrears  to  the  United 
Nations. . .  [It]  fails  to  pmoinde  sufficient  funds  even  for 
our  current  dues.  It  does  not  pay  what  ive  acknowledge 
zve  ozue  to  the  United  Nations.  It  ties  the  funds  to  condi¬ 
tions  zuhich  are  very  desirable  in  this  Chamber  and  all  of 
us  zvould  agree  zvith  them.  The  only  problem  is,  those  con- 
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ditions  are  not  doable  in  the  context  of  the  United  Nations. 
When  zoe  pay  late  and  in  part  and  loith  imposed  condition 
[sic],  it  is  not  likely  that  the  United  Natioiis  is  going  to 
cancel  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  debt  that  loe  say 
we  will  not  pay  (Congressional  Record,  March  26, 

1998). 

TJje  U.S.  May  Lose  Its  Vote 

While  legislation  in  Congress  has  become  bogged 
down,  the  deadline  for  the  U.S.  to  begin  paying  its 
arrears  is  fast  approaching.  Article  19  of  the  UN 
Charter  states  that  any  member  country  that  is  in 
arrears  in  paying  its  assessments  to  the  UN  shall  lose 
its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  "if  the  amount  of  its 
arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two  years." 
According  to  the  U.S.  State  Department,  if  U.S. 
arrears  exceed  $1.3  billion  on  December  31, 1998, 
then  the  U.S.  will  automatically  lose  its  voting  privi¬ 
leges  on  January  1, 1999.  Were  the  U.S.  to  lose  its 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  it  would  still  retain  its 
vote  (and  veto  power)  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  UN's  Financial  Solvency  at  Risk 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the 
UN  has  put  the  UN  in  a  precarious  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.  currently  pays  for  25%  of  the  UN  reg¬ 
ular  budget  and  is  assessed  for  almost  31%  of  the 
budget  for  UN  peacekeeping  operations.  Thus,  U.S. 
contributions  cover  a  significant  portion  of  the  UN's 
operating  budget.  Without  the  U.S.  payments,  the 
UN  has  been  forced  to  borrow  from  other  member 
states  in  order  to  pay  its  bills  and  continue  opera¬ 
tions.  It  has  done  this  mainly  by  delaying  payments 
to  member  governments  to  which  it  owes  money  for 
participation  in  UN-led  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  UN  has  also  tightened  its  budget  and  implement¬ 
ed  significant  administrative  reforms.  The  General* 
Assembly  has  cut  the  UN  regular  budget  for  the  1998- 
99  biennium,  and  the  Secretariat  has  eliminated  1000 
positions  (10%)  from  its  payroll,  cut  administrative 
costs  by  a  third,  redirected  resources  to  strengthen 
development  programs,  and  established  an  inspector 

(continued  on  paged) 


Accounting  for  the 
U.S,  Debt  to  the  UN 

Following  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  U.S. 
debt  to  the  UN,  one  based  on  UN  data,  the  other 
from  the  U.S.  State  Department.  Although  the 
two  sources  reckon  the  debt  in  slightly  different 
ways,  by  any  accounting,  the  debt  is  enormous. 

The  View  from  the  UN: 

The  U.S.  is  the  Biggest  Deadbeat 

UN  records  show  a  total  of  $2  billion  of  arrears 
currently  owed  by  member  countries  for  the  UN 
regular  budget,  peacekeeping  operations,  and  the 
UN  International  Tribunal.  (These  reflect  debts 
prior  to  1998,  not  counting  arrears  owed  to 
autonomous  UN  specialized  agencies.)  Of  the  $2 
billion,  the  U.S.  owes  64%  —  nearly  twice  the 
amount  owed  by  all  other  nations  combined. 


U.S . 64% 

All  others . 36% 


Source:  United  Nations,  January  1998 

The  View  from  the  State  Department: 
The  U.S.  Owes  the  UN  $1.5  Billion 

The  U.S.  State  Department  accounts  for  the  U.S. 
arrears  to  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies  in 
the  following  way: 


UN  regular  dues . $  54  million 

UN  peacekeeping . 658  million 

UN  specialized  agencies: 

Food  &  Agriculture  Org .  105  million 

International  Labor  Org . 38  million 

World  Health  Org . 36  million 

Other  UN  agencies . 75  million 


UN  assessments  for  the  regular  and 
peacekeeping  budgets  that  the  U.S. 
government  has  contested  or  refused 
to  pay  through  legislative  or  policy 
withholdings . 488  million 

TOTAL  . $1,454  million 

Source:  U.S.  State  Department,  Feb.  1998 
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Heard  on  the  Hill: 

Congressional  Views  on  the  U.S.  Debt  to  the  UN 

Are  the  arrears  an  "erroneous  debt"? 

Rep.  Bartlett  (MD)  and  many  of  his  colleagues  believe  that  the  UN  owes  the  U.S.  money.  In  August,  151  repre¬ 
sentatives  voted  in  favor  of  an  amendment  (ultimately  defeated)  which  would  have  deleted  a  $475  million  pay¬ 
ment  for  U.S.  arrears  from  an  appropriations  bill.  They  claimed  that  the  arrearage  constitutes  an  "erroneous 
debt."  They  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  be  credited  for  the  cost  of  military  operations  that  it  conducted  volun¬ 
tarily  to  enforce  UN  Security  Council  resolutions. 

Reps.  Leach  (lA),  Shays  (CT),  Nancy  Johnson  (CT),  Kolbe  (AZ),  Morelia  (MD)  offered  a  Republican  response  to 
these  critics.  "Wc  want  to  set  the  record  straight:  the  UN  does  not  owe  the  United  States.  Wfiile  we  may  differ  on  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  United  States  in  peacekeeping  missions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  undertook  these 
missions  voluntarily.  It  is  unfair  and  inaccurate  to  blame  the  UN  for  the  United  States'  decision  to  engage  in  international 
operations  on  a  voluntary  basis — or  be  asked  to  pay  the  costs  of  those  missions. . .  The  U.S.  debt  to  the  United  Nations  is 
real,  and  should  be  paid.  Our  failure  to  pay  our  arrears  to  the  United  Nations  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  strategic 
default  of  leadership  in  the  world's  principal  arena  of  diplomacy  (Letter,  April  27, 1998)." 

Is  Congress  out  of  step  with  the  public? 

Sen.  Lugar  (IN)  cited  recent  public  opinion  polling  data  that  indicates  that:  "78  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  a 
nation  should  always  pay  [the  UN]. . .  The  American  public  understands  what  is  fair.  They  understand  what  a  contract 
is,  what  our  obligations  are  as  a  nation.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  they  understand  the  work  the  United  Nations  does, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  public  believes  we  should  not  only  stay  in  the  United  Nations  but,  as  matter  of  fact, 
in  a  polling  item  of  a  Tunes  Mirror  poll,  the  question  was,  'Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  folloiving  statement:  The 
United  States  should  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  Nations?,'  65  percent  of  Americans  agree  (Congressional  Record, 
June  17, 1997)." 

Vsihat  does  the  U.S.  get  for  its  UN  dues? 

Sen.  Chafee  (RI)  observes:  "A  misconception  one  hears  repeatedly  is  that  the  United  States  pays  billions  of  dollars  in 
U.N.  dues,  but  gets  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  it  in  return. . .  The  United  Nations  advances  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  in  a 
number  of  ways,  including  isolation  of  nations  that  support  terrorism,  conflict  resolution  through  diplomacy,  the  provision 
of  hwnanitarian  aid,  and  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  human  rights  (Congressional  Record,  June  17, 1997)." 


Brink  (continued  f)vm  page  3) 

general's  office  to  curb  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

These  measures  offer  only  limited, 
short-term  relief  from  the  current  finan¬ 
cial  crisis.  In  the  long  run,  the  only  way 
that  the  UN  will  regain  its  financial  sta¬ 
bility  —  as  well  as  its  political  legitima¬ 
cy  in  world  affairs  —  will  be  for  UN 
member  countries  to  do  what  they 
promised  to  do  when  they  first  joined 
the  UN:  pay  their  dues.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 


Please  contact  your  legislators  and  candidates  in  the  November 
elections.  Let  them  know  that  you  value  the  mission  and  work  of 
the  UN  and  that  you  will  hold  them  accountable  if  they  let  the  UN 
go  bankrupt  on  their  watch.  For  too  long.  Congress  has  neglected 
the  U.S.  obligation  to  the  UN  and  has  allowed  UN  funding  to  be 
used  as  a  pawn  in  political  struggles  over  unrelated  issues.  Con¬ 
gress  should  immediately  authorize  and  appropriate  both  the  full 
$1.5  billion  in  arrears  to  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  full 
funding  for  FY99  without  burdensome  conditions. 
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The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Continuing  Human  Rights  Agenda 

All  humnii  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. . .  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person. 

. .  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion.  . .  Everi/one  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  including  food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care. . . 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Adopted  December  10, 1948. 


From  the  atrocities  and  horror  of  the  Second  World 
War  was  born  a  new  global  commitment  to  protect, 
advance,  and  uphold  the  basic  human  rights  of  all  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
(UDHR)  codified  this  commitment  in  the  early  years 
after  the  war,  and  this  year  marks  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  UDHR  has  become  the  bill  of  rights  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  UDHR  laid  the  foundation  for  a  body  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  sets  the  world  standard  for  respecting 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  person.  It  addresses 
concerns  ranging  from  genocide,  slavery,  and  racism  to 
economic  justice  and  social  and  political  rights.  The 
UDHR  recognizes  that  peace,  security,  human  rights, 
and  social  and  economic  development  are  inseparably 
linked.  That  recognition  guides  the  work  of  the  UN 
and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  advance  human  rights  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  world  today.  The  UN  is  continuing 
the  effort  through  the  work  of  various  agencies  and 
institutions  within  the  UN  system.  Following  are  a 
few  examples. 


♦  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  composed  of 
53  UN  member  governments,  drafts  international 
human  rights  conventions  and  investigates  reports 
of  human  rights  violations. 

♦  The  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  works 
to  prevent  human  rights  violations  around  the 
world  and  to  manage  those  crises  which  do  occur. 

♦  The  International  Criminal  Tribunals  for  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda  are  actively  investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  crimes  against  humanity  and 
genocide  that  have  occurred  recently  in  those 
countries. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  not  done  as  well  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  Several  important  human 
rights  conventions  await  Administration  or  Senate 
action.  These  include  (1)  the  Convention  on  the  Elimi¬ 
nation  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women 
(CEDAW),  (2)  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  (CRC),  and  (3)  a  treaty  to  establish  a  permanent 
International  Criminal  Court.  Updates  on  these 
treaties  follow.  ■ 


Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Discrimination  Against  Women 


In  many  parts  of  the  world,  women's  human  rights  are 
unprotected  by  law.  These  women  are  especially  vul¬ 
nerable  to  violence,  poverty,  abuse,  and  discrimination. 
CEDAW  was  adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in 
1979  to  define  and  advance  the  inalienable  human 
rights  of  all  women.  It  provides  a  clear,  universal  defi¬ 
nition  of  discrimination  against  women  and  establishes 
international  standards  for  women's  rights.  To  date, 
161  countries  have  ratified  CEDAW. 

Although  President  Carter  signed  the  treaty  in  1980, 
CEDAW  has  languished  in  the  Senate  Eoreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  for  almost  two  decades.  In  March 
1998,  the  Administration  called  upon  the  committee  to 
take  urgent  action  to  ratify  the  treaty.  However,  the 
Senate  Eoreign  Relations  Committee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
Helms  (NO,  has  failed  to  put  the  treaty  on  its  agenda. 


The  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  CEDAW  has  sent  other 
countries  the  wrong  message  when  it  comes  to  the 
importance  of  defining  and  upholding  the  rights  of 
women.  By  not  ratifying  CEDAW,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  provided  political  cover  to  the  governments 
of  countries  which  openly  tolerate  discrimination 
against  women.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  raise  this  issue  with  candidates  for  the  Senate 
in  the  fall  campaign  season.  If  elected,  will  they 
vote  to  ratify  CEDAW?  Urge  them  to  support 
CEDAW  and  to  call  upon  the  Senate  leadership  to 
bring  the  treaty  to  a  vote  early  in  the  next  Congress. 
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Human  Rights  (continued  from  page  5) 

Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 


Few  members  of  any  society  are  more  vulnerable 
than  children.  In  their  earliest  years,  they  are  totally 
dependent  on  others  for  their  physical,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  nourishment.  But  for  many,  childhood 
is  a  time  of  suffering,  violence,  abuse,  or  neglect. 
Millions  are  forced  to  work  in  sweatshops  at  early 
ages  and  tens  of  thousands  are  conscripted  to  fight  in 
civil  and  regional  wars. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  (CRC)  was 
adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1989  to 
address  the  special  issues  related  to  children.  The  CRC 
calls  for  ending  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  children, 
providing  adequate  nutrition,  compulsory  education, 
and  health  care,  and  ensuring  access  to  safe  leisure, 
play,  and  cultural  activities. 

The  CRC  is  one  of  the  most  widely  accepted  human 
rights  conventions.  It  has  been  ratified  by  all  countries 
except  the  U.S.  and  Somalia  (which  does  not  currently 
have  a  government  that  can  ratify  a  treaty). 

The  CRC  has  generated  opposition  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  several  reasons.  For  example,  it  prohibits  the  death 
penalty  for  children.  Opponents  argue  that  this 
infringes  states'  rights.  Opponents  also  argue  that  the 
CRC  would  undermine  the  role  of  parents  and  families. 
FCNL  sees  no  merit  in  either  argument.  We  oppose 


the  death  penalty  for  all  individuals.  Executing  chil¬ 
dren  is  particularly  horrific.  The  CRC  was  drafted  to 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  U.S.  Bill  of 
Rights  and  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  central  impor¬ 
tance  and  authority  of  parents  and  the  family  unit  in 
nurturing  children. 

U.S.  ratification  of  the  CRC  would  have  important 
implications  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  CRC 
would  establish  benchmarks  for  measuring  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  and  efforts  to  promote  and  protect  child  welfare. 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  CRC  would  deny  political  cover 
to  countries  that  have  ratified  but  failed  to  implement 
the  CRC.  Ratification  would  also  allow  the  U.S.  to  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  the  international  commission  that  is 
monitoring  the  implementation  of  convention,  and  to 
use  its  influence  more  effectively  to  help  improve  the 
plight  of  children  worldwide.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  contact  President  Clinton  and  urge  the 
Administration  to  approve  and  forward  the  CRC 
to  the  Senate  without  delay  and  to  work  actively 
for  its  ratification. 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 

President  William  J.  Clinton 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 

Fax;  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 

Senator _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative  _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  Switchboard:  202-224-3121 


International  Criminal  Court 

Horrendous  crimes  against  humanity  and  acts  of 
genocide  did  not  stop  when  the  Second  World  War 
ended.  In  nations  and  regions  around  the  world,  peo¬ 
ple  have,  in  recent  years,  committed  horrific  acts 
against  those  of  differing  ethnicities  or  tribes.  Is  there 
any  way  to  deter  such  crimes? 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  permanent  court  emerged  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Nuremburg  trials  which  followed 
the  Second  World  War.  Human  rights  advocates 
hoped  that  such  a  court  could  play  an  important  role 
in  deterring  future  crimes  by  holding  individuals 
accountable  for  the  atrocities  they  commit.  On  July  17, 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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Resources 

□  Terrorism:  Bringing  the  War  Home,  FCNL  Washington  Neiosletter  (Reprint),  May  1986. 

□  The  U.S.  Debt  to  the  United  Nations:  Real  Obligations,  Real  Costs  (Emergency  Coalition 

for  U.S.  Financial  Support  of  the  United  Nations)  . R-8112-FOR 

□  Article  19:  Questions  and  Answers  (United  Nations  Association)  . R-8113-FOR 

□  United  nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child:  Frequently  Asked  Questions 

(U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF)  . R-7177-FOR 

A  contribution  for  duplication  and  postage  will  extend  the  work  of  FCNL. 
. . 


Human  Rights  (continued  from  page  6) 

1998,  fifty  years  after  the  Nuremburg  trials  ended,  100 
nations  gathered  in  Rome  to  sign  a  treaty  to  establish  a 
permanent  International  Criminal  Court  (ICC). 

For  many  advocates,  the  victory  is  bittersweet.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  treaty  is  a  truly  significant  and  important 
step  forward  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  around 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  international 
community  has  agreed  to  a  framework  for  creating  a 
permanent  international  court  that  will  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  investigate,  publicize,  and  prosecute  individuals 
who  commit  war  crimes,  acts  of  genocide,  and  crimes 
against  humanity.  This  was  no  small  feat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  falls  short  of  what  many 
had  hoped  for.  The  ICC's  capacity  to  prosecute  crimes 
independently  has  been  strictly  limited.  Moreover,  the 
treaty  bars  prosecution  of  crimes  committed  in  civil 
conflicts  within  national  boundaries  unless  the  national 


Exercise  Your  Will  Power! 

Politicians  speak  of  “leaving  a  legacy  on  national 
or  world  affairs."  You  can  create  your  own  legacy 
for  peace  and  justice,  by  naming  either  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  or  FCNL  Education 
Fund  in  your  will. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite  the 
future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization.  And 
bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund 
become  a  charitable  contribution  for  your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer 
Bovd  at  202-547-6000. 


government  (which  may  have  sponsored  the  crimes  in 
the  first  place)  consents. 

The  U.S.  delegation  worked  against  several  key  aspects 
of  the  treaty.  Central  to  U.S.  opposition  were  Pentagon 
fears  that  U.S.  military  personnel  involved  in  warfare 
or  peacekeeping  operations  could  be  unjustly  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  prosecuted  before  a  politicized,  anti-U.S.  interna¬ 
tional  court.  Thus,  the  U.S.  delegation  opposed  giving 
the  court  jurisdiction  over  citizens  of  non-signatory 
nations  and  opposed  giving  the  court  automatic  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  three  types  of  crimes  (war  crimes,  acts 
of  genocide,  and  crimes  against  humanity).  Instead,  the 
U.S.  sought  to  preserve  U.S.  authority  to  determine 
whether  its  citizens  could  be  prosecuted  and,  if  so,  for 
which  crimes. 

Had  the  U.S.  succeeded  in  its  efforts,  the  ICC's  political 
legitimacy  and  independence  would  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  weakened.  However,  the  U.S.'s  most  troublesome 
conditions  were  not  accepted  by  the  treaty  conference 
and,  subsequently,  the  U.S.  has  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 


Sixty  countries  must  now  ratify  the  treaty  for  the  ICC 
treaty  to  enter  into  force.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  contact  President  Clinton  and  urge  him  to 
sign  the  treaty  to  establish  a  permanent  Interna¬ 
tional  Criminal  Court.  Urge  him  to  give  his  full 
support  to  creating  this  vital  new  international 
institution.  The  ICC  is  a  crucial  pillar  for  an  inter¬ 
national  framework  for  world  peace — a  framework 
based  upon  respect  for  international  law,  justice, 
and  cooperation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISl.ATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  hy  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLEITER.  I  I 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include;  Florence 
Kimball,  Ned  Stowe.  Sarah  Swift,  and  Joe  Volk. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail¬ 
ings. Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International.  .J(M)  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R..  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Planting  the  Seeds  of  Peace  or  War? 


The  U.S.  government  responded  to  the  horror  of  the 
recent  bombings  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  by  meeting 
terror  with  terror.  The  U.S.  launched  a  missile  attack 
against  sites  in  Sudan  and  Afghanistan  that  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  associated  with  the  people  alleged  to 
have  carried  out  the  embassy  bombings. 

President  Clinton's  decision  to  respond  with  destruc¬ 
tive  force  continues  an  ongoing  cycle  of  violence. 
Years  ago,  during  a  different  war,  the  CIA  reportedly 
built  and  armed  the  very  camps  in  Afghanistan  that 
the  U.S.  just  bombed.  If  the  August  embassy  bomb¬ 
ings  were,  indeed,  planned  and  coordinated  from 
these  sites,  it  would  be  yet  another  case  where  the 
export  of  U.S.  weapons  and  training  has  come  back 
to  haunt  the  world. 

What  might  be  the  fruit  of  the  latest  U.S.  government 
response? 

^  Fear  and  hatred  will  grow  on  both  sides. 

^  Public  and  private  expenditures  for  armed  security 
will  increase  around  the  world. 

^  Other  countries  will  strive  to  develop  missile  tech¬ 
nologies  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  deter 
or  respond  to  U.S.  military  threats. 


FCNL  Annual  Meeting 

"Keeping  the  Faith: 

The  Role  of  Spirit-Led  Activism  in  Public  Policy" 

November  12-15, 1998  ■  Arlington,  Virginia 

For  more  information,  contact 
Kathy  Guthrie  at  FCNL 


^  Members  of  Congress  will  call  for  anti-missile 

defense  systems  and  increased  military  spending  to 
deter  and  respond  to  future  threats. 

^  U.S.  embassies,  government  buildings,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  public  spaces  will  be  fortified. 

Is  this  the  legacy  we  want  to  leave  our  children?  There 
are  other  choices.  Some  are  described  in  this  newslet¬ 
ter.  Building  a  framework  for  world  peace  through 
international  institutions  and  processes  must  include 
the  U.S.  meeting  its  obligations  to  the  UN  and  ratifying 
and  implementing  important  human  rights  treaties. 

A  harvest  of  peace  will  require  planting  a  garden  with 
new  seeds  —  mercy,  justice,  a  commitment  to  nonvio¬ 
lence,  and  a  reverence  for  life.  This  garden  must  be 
cultivated  using  new  and  existing  international  institu¬ 
tions  and  cooperation.  Tending  this  garden  will  not  be 
risk-free  and  will  require  constant  sacrifice,  vigilance, 
and  care.  But  this  garden  offers  the  greatest  hope  for 
lasting  world  peace.  ■ 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items 
from  FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit; 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Newsletter  lissue  #, 
month  and  yearl  published  by  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/ where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


